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U. S. Acts to Meet 
Rising Nazi Threat 


Nation Re-examines Its Defense 
Policies as Germany Moves 
Forward in Europe 


SPEEDS HUGE ARMS PROGRAM 
Opinion Differs Over What Country’s 


Real Interests Are and Over What 
It Should Seek to Defend 














Recent events have forced the American 
people to subordinate every other issue to 
the problem of national defense. Within 
the last few weeks, the United States has 
embarked upon a gigantic program of pre- 
paredness as a result of the world-shaking 
upheaval in Europe. Billions upon billions 
of dollars have been appropriated for de- 
fense with scarcely a murmur of opposition 
in Congress or among the American people. 

That the United States needs to build its 
defenses on land, sea, and in the air, few 
will deny. But while everyone is for na- 
tional defense, not everyone is agreed as to 
what we need for defense or what we 
should undertake to defend. What are the 
defense needs of this country? Should we 
become strong enough to ward off invasion 
if it is attempted? Should our defense pro- 
gram be designed merely to protect our 
own territory or should it extend to include 
the entire Western Hemisphere? Should 
we continue to defend our interests in the 
Pacific? Is our national safety dependent 
upon preventing the British fleet from fall- 
ing into the hands of Germany? 


Possible German Attack 

There is disagreement as to how we 
should defend ourselves against an attack 
if one should come. There are people who 
say that we should seek merely to defend 
continental United States and that we 
should not concern ourselves about defend- 
ing any territory outside our own borders. 
This view, it should be said, is held by 
very few, and all expert opinion is against 
it. It is certain that we would be in grave 
danger if Germany or Japan should occupy 
Canada or Mexico. If there were German 
air bases along the Canadian border, Ger- 
man planes could bomb our cities and our 
munitions works. Practically all our muni- 
tions plants are concentrated in a smail 
area extending from around Boston to 
New Jersey, and if enemy planes were 
based on the Canadian border our muni- 
tions factories might be destroyed and 
America would then be paralyzed. If the 
Germans established themselves in Mexico, 
our cities could be bombed. 


It can be stated as a fact, therefore, that 
in order to defend ourselves, we must de- 
fend something more than merely our own 
territory. We must at the very least keep 
possible enemies out of North America and 
the Caribbean region. 

All this territory so vital to American 
defense is safe from attack for the moment. 
Germany cannot at present send either 
ships or planes to attack America. <A 
bomber cannot fly more than 1,500 miles 
without refueling. It can go out 750 miles 
from its base and then make the return 
trip. It is 3,000 miles or more from Ger- 
many to American shores. A navy cannot 
go more than about 2,000 miles from its 
bases to attack a foe unless it is over- 
whelmingly powerful so that it can take 
an immense supply fleet along. 

If Germany attacks us, she must come 
across the Atlantic. She might do it by 
first taking Iceland and Greenland. Iceland 
is only 850 miles from German-occupied 

(Continued on page 6) 


YOU CAN ARGUE, 
BUT PLEASE DONT 
ROCK THE BOAT 














NOW LISTEN, BOYS 


SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 








Patriotism Begins at Home 
By WALTER E. MYER 


In these days of world tragedy and crisis, our attention is properly fixed upon the 
international scene. There are problems of foreign policy which we must meet and meet 
quickly. And the presidential campaign brings to us questions relating to national poli- 
tics which we cannot ignore. We should not, however, become absorbed with these great 
and compelling issues to the neglect of problems which are at our doors. We cannot solve 
problems of the national life, and then turn to the job of making democracy work 
at home. We must do both at the same time. If democracy is to live in the world, and 
if, through it, the hopes of humane and public-spirited men and women are to be realized, 
it must be clean and strong and efficient in the counties, towns, and hamlets of the land. 
If democracy is to be saved, it must be saved at home. It cannot live and compete with 
other systems if the affairs of local communities are turned over to designing politicians 
and self-seeking interests. In every community most of the people are well meaning. 
They are interested in the public welfare. 


But too often their interest is feeble. They do not bestir themselves to action. That 
is why anti-social elements exert an influence out of proportion to their numbers. 
This must not continue if democracy is to be saved and strengthened. We must throw off 
the chains of complacency and slothfulness. We must heed the voice of duty; must serve 
the public good in our homes, in the school, in the community, and in the nation as well. 
The young men and women who aspire to leadership should prepare to work for public 
interests as effectively as the anti-social work for their selfish ends. Let the enemies of 
America and of the great body of Americans; the greedy interests, the criminals, the 
grafters, and the irresponsible leaders of every sort, be thwarted by an ability as great 
as theirs and a zeal as strong. Let young citizens who are strong in mind and patriotic 
in purpose bring to the public life ability and courage and enthusiasm which shall be 
invincible. 


Students of the nation, while ready to heed any call which may come from larger 
fields, should remember that patriotic service may be rendered in the schools. Their 
community is the school, and school spirit is community spirit. School spirit may 
manifest itself in excellent classroom work, support of school activities, an attitude of 
friendliness and helpful cooperation with other students. One who develops tolerance 


and sympathy and habits of working loyally with others; one who is concerned about 
problems common to all students as well as about personal problems, and who participates 
actively in school affairs, is laying foundations for a career of public spirit, of com- 
munity service, and of sound patriotism. 


Big Issues Develop 
As Campaign Begins 


Roosevelt and Willkie Views on 
Vital Foreign and Domestic 
Problems Examined 


BASIC DIFFERENCES NOTED 


Sharpest Conflict Relates to Meas- 
ures to Promote Economic Re- 
covery in United States 











In a week, the presidential campaign will 
enter upon its third and final stage. The 
first was the pre-convention stage. It 
ended with the nomination of Wendell 
Willkie by the Republicans and the re- 
nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt by 
the Democrats. The second stage was 
marked by the outlining of the big issues 
as the two parties see them. This was done 
through the party platforms and the ac- 
ceptance speeches; President Roosevelt’s 
address on July 18 and Mr. Willkie’s ad- 
dress of August 17. The third stage will 
cover the period of active campaigning, be- 
ginning with Mr. Willkie’s address at 
Coffeyville, Kansas (where he once taught 
history in the high school), and will con- 
tinue until election day. During this 
period, the various issues will be debated 
separately and at length. The positions 
of the parties and candidates will be dis- 
cussed in detail and the issues themselves 
will be more sharply defined. 


The Voter’s Task 


The citizen who wishes to follow in- 
telligently the great seven-week debate 
on the issues of the campaign should be 
familiar with the questions which will be 
discussed. He should know what each side 
must prove in order to make a case for 
itself and he should watch understandingly 
the attempts of each candidate or party to 
establish its position. For the convenience 
of the reader who wishes to judge cam- 
paign arguments fairly and effectively, we 
are listing a number of outstanding issues, 
together with an analysis of the parts they 
are likely to play in the campaign. 


Foreign Policy: The candidates agree 
on the main problems of foreign policy. 
The country will not be divided by a de- 
bate on the attitude America should adopt 
toward the war. President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Willkie both sympathize openly with 
England. Both express the hope that Ger- 
many will be defeated. The candidates 
agree that a German victory would be 
a calamity to the United States. Both say 
that America should give material assist-, 
ance to England but should not go to war 
to help her. 

It would not be quite true to say that 
there is no foreign policy issue in the 
campaign. Mr. Willkie, while supporting 
the announced objectives of President 
Roosevelt, opposes certain leanings of the 
Roosevelt policy. He says that the Presi- 
dent appears to be intent upon getting the 
country into war. Many others express 
similar opinions. It is charged that the 
President is not satisfied to help England 
by measures “short of war,” but that he 
is trying to bring about American partici- 
pation in the conflict. There is complaint 
that he acts with undue seorecy, that he 
does not take the public or even Congress 
into his confidence, and that he has em- 
barked on a personal course leading in 
the direction of war. 

If, however, there is a difference in policy 
on this point between the President and 
Mr. Willkie, it is merely one of degree. The 
Republican candidate openly expresses his 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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The Napoleonic Wars and the Present Conflict 


O no other period of modern history can 

the present European conflict be more 
properly compared than to the Napoleonic 
era. The sweeping military victories of 
Hitler are similar to those of Napoleon. 
At the peak of his power, the Corsican 
dominated practically the entire continent 
of Europe, just as the German Fuehrer 
dominates it today. Then, as now, England 
stood alone as an island fortress, threatened 
by invasion from across the Channe! and 
by starvation as a result of the commercial 
warfare which Napo- 
leon was waging. 

T he Napoleonic 
Wars sprang from the 
French Revolution, 
just as the present 
conflict arose from 
the Nazi revolution in 
Germany. Then, as 
now, the established 
political and economic 
order was threatened 
with destruction. But 
the earlier threat was 
against monarchical government and the 
economic domination of the aristocracy. 
Despite Napoleon’s tyranny and ruthless- 
ness, the idea spread throughout Europe 
that he was liberating the people from op- 
pression. Today, the Nazi revolution is 
against democratic government, against the 
system of free capitalism, and against those 
political ideas which originated with the 
French Revolution. 


Only England Held Out 


The Napoleonic Wars must be viewed 
as a series of struggles, with brief inter- 
ludes of peace and with constantly shift- 
ing alliances. Numerous coalitions were 
formed against Napoleon before he was 
finally removed from the scene. In the 
moment of his greatest power, he domi- 
nated, either directly or by alliance, the 
entire continent. Only England held out, 
and England was his greatest foe. 

Like Hitler, Napoleon made plans for 
the invasion of England in the hope of 
bringing that country to its knees. He 
gathered an army of 210,000 men in great 
camps along the Channel and North Sea. 
He spent millions of francs building ships 
in preparation for the attack. Yet invasion 
was never undertaken because Napoleon at 
no time was able to gather sufficient naval 
strength in the Channel. The British en- 
gaged the French in naval battle elsewhere. 
When Lord Nelson destroyed a large part 
of the Napoleonic fleet in the historic battle 
of Trafalgar, in October 1805, the project 
had to be permanently abandoned. 


It was England’s control of the seas 
which prevented an invasion by Napoleon. 
While England still controls the seas, Hitler 
possesses many advantages which the Corsi- 
can did not have. He can deal severe 
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blows at the British Isles from the air. 
Submarines may be effectively used against 
British naval craft. But whether the 
weapons of modern warfare will cnable 
the Germans to effect a physical invasion 
of England is not yet known. 

When Napoleon was forced to give up 
his plans for invasion, he turned to another 
type of warfare to force the British to sur- 
render—economic warfare. Realizing that 
England’s very existence depended upon 
foreign trade, he undertook to cut off that 
foreign trade. He established what has 
come to be known as the Continental Sys- 
tem, which attempted to keep British ves- 
sels from the ports of Europe. When this 
policy was inaugurated, Napoleon domi- 
nated a large part of the continent. The 
nations which were not directly controlled 
by him were in no position to defy him. 
He was able to carry this policy to its logi- 
cal conclusion when he signed the Treaty of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander of Russia which 
allied the two powers and brought Russia 
in line with the Continental System. 


Blockade 


But economic warfare is a game at which 
two can play. Napoleon might well shut 
off all trade between England and the 
continent, but the British could also deal 
economic blows at the continent. England 
replied to Napoleon’s decrees by a series of 
orders in council which forbade neutral 
ships to enter continental ports from which 
British ships were excluded. All neutrals 
were confronted by a serious dilemma. If 
they failed to obey the orders of either 
belligerent, their ships were liable to con- 
fiscation. It was this interference with 
neutral trade that brought the United 
States to the brink of war with Napoleon 
and finally embroiled this country in war 
with England in 1812. 


The economic warfare of the present 
conflict resembles that which was waged 
during the Napoleonic Wars. The British 
have put into effect a blockade of the en- 
tire continent and the Nazis have replied by 
a counter “total” blockade of Britain. 

Although the Continental System of Na- 
poleon brought hardship and suffering to 
the British, it did not force them to sur- 
render. It had the opposite effect of 
weakening Napoleon and was at least par- 
tially responsible for his ultimate downfall. 
The sealing of the continent to foreign trade 
brought disastrous economic dislocations 
to every city and village. With commerce 
and industry ruined, discontent mounted 
in the conquered lands. People everywhere 
were primed for the moment when they 
could rise up against Napoleon. The Rus- 
sian alliance was broken, Austria and Prus- 
sia joined in the war against Napoleon, 
and it was only a matter of time before 
Europe successfully mobilized itself for the 
final struggle. 


Our Neighbors - 


RANK BARCLAY is down at the mouth this month. He has been through a dis- 

appointing summer. As soon as school was out last spring he turned his attention to 
college. He picked out the one he wanted to attend and applied for admission. However, 
he was turned down. His high school grades weren’t high enough. This surprised him 
very much. He hadn’t done very good work in school, it was true, his 
grades being poor to fair, but he planned to get busy when he got to 
college, and it hadn’t occurred to him that he might be rejected. So he 
tried another college and yet another, but the answer was always the same. 

Frank has finally found a college which will admit him, but its stand- 
ing isn’t high. It is considered a second-rate school. Perhaps it isn’t 
so bad, though—better than nothing, at any rate. Frank doesn’t know 
whether to enroll or not. He is undecided and not very happy. 





x * * 


ERE we find Mr. and Mrs. Johnson—Fred and Hilda to their friends 

—at the breakfast table, engaged in their usual early morning chat. 
Fred spent some time reading last night, while Hilda played bridge. He read, among other 
things, an article on “The Inner Threat: Our Own Softness,”’ by Roy Helton in the Sep- 
tember Harpers, and now he’s telling Hilda about it. 
He says the women are ruining the country; that we 
have a feminine civilization, are becoming soft and are 
on the decline. He says we care only for material 
pleasures, shun hard work, indulge our children, and do 
not teach them hard duties. We live sheltered lives and 
are unprepared for the world crisis which is before us. 
He insists that we as a people must become strong and 
hardy if democracy is to survive. 

Hilda tells Fred not to shake his fist at her; that she 
isn’t the one who spoils their children. Furthermore, she doesn’t agree with anything he 
has said. She hasn’t read the Harpers article and doesn’t know whether he has quoted 
it correctly or not, but she sees no reason why people shouldn’t be as comfortable as 
possible. Fred replies that she doesn’t understand what he’s talking about. 





* * * 


ARL PETERS has made a discovery. He has always supposed that ‘‘good” books; 
that is, books that are informative and that deal with important problems, are dry and 
uninteresting. He has, accordingly, tried, usually with success, to avoid them. He has 
read sport news (very good so far as it goes), the “funnies,” and light fiction in addition 
to the books which he has been obliged to read at school. But he has shunned reading 
on public problems and science and everything dealing with serious matters. He was quite 
upset when his teacher asked him to read “They Wanted War,” by 
Otto D. Tolischus (Reynal and Hitchcock. New York), and report 
on it. Then came the discovery. “This is really interesting,” he 
admits. ‘In the first place it is written by a man who knows what 
he’s talking about. The author was for years the Berlin correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, and he knows Hitler and the other Nazi 
leaders. He tells about them in this book and he explains what they 
are trying to do, how Hitler prepared for war, how the German 
people live in wartime, how they win their victories, and how a 
German victory in the war may affect the United States.” 

“T have a far better picture in mind of the program of the 
Nazis and how they are carrying it out,” Carl says. “I had only 
vague ideas before; now I have a lot of facts. And the book is as interesting as a novel. I 
can’t buy many books, of course—this one costs $3—but I’m going to keep a lookout at 
the library for good new books; you can bet on that.” 





* * * 


HIS young lady is scared. For weeks the war has preyed upon her mind and she 

worries about the possibility of its coming to this country. Some time ago she read 
an article on ‘How to Meet the War Jitters,’ in the August number of Your Life. “Tf 
you can’t help the people you feel sorry for, think of something 
else.” “Relieve your unhappy war feelings by doing something— 
work for the Red Cross and refugees.” “Stop overstimulating 
yourself with war news—limit yourself to normal newspaper reading 
and radio listening and cultivate some friends who will talk about 
something besides the war.” “Remember that practically all war news 
is partisan or exaggerated, and dose it generously with mental salt.” 
“Face the worst thing that can happen and prepare for it.” 

Mabel, for that is her name, read these bits of advice and felt 
better. But the other day she called on her dentist, and while 
waiting for her appointment picked up an old magazine from the 
table—an August 12 New Republic—and read an editorial by the 
editor, Bruce Bliven. Mr. Bliven said that what this country needs 
is more jitters; that we’d be more jittery than we are if we realized 
what is coming; that we will be lucky if Germany does not attack this country within a 
year from the time England falls. So Mabel has the jitters again. 





*x* * * 


ELENA NICHOLSON has a poem or quotation for every occasion. Since she was 

a little girl she has made it a habit to commit to memory bits of poetry or prose, 

and, whatever happens, some appropriate literary gem suggests itself to her. She has been 

reading about the battle of the air fleets over England, and remembers Alfred Tennyson’s 

prediction of almost exactly a century ago. She is quoting from “Locksley Hall,” written 
in 1842: 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

Helena’s mother says she doesn’t see why more boys and girls 
do not fill their minds with beautiful thoughts from the world’s lit- 
erature. She says when she was a girl nearly everyone could quote 
Shakespeare, the Bible, and other great works, but that modern 
children are apparently interested in other things. She says if a person quotes the 
Bible nowadays no one knows what he is talking about. Helena considers that a 
rather extreme view. 
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The Airplane Pilot 


HE job of the transport pilot has been 

heralded with so many romantic notions, 
many of them entirely unfounded, that 
thousands of young men have come to look 
upon this field as offering attractive oppor- 
tunities for a career. Unfortunately, the 
opportunities have been grossly misrepre- 
sented. All the commercial airlines in this 
country together employ no more than 836 
pilots and 872 co-pilots, including the lines 
that have foreign extensions. As against 
this relatively small number of pilots, there 
are 41,000 persons licensed to operate 
planes. The large majority of these, it is 
true, are permitted to operate only private 
planes and are therefore not in competition 
for the airline jobs; nevertheless, there 
still remain over 8,000 pilots licensed for 
commercial flying. Obviously, only a small 
proportion of these can hope to secure the 
choice and much-desired jobs that are 
available in the commercial transport in- 
dustry of the country. 

These facts, true enough, do not take 
into account the long-range possibilities in 
the aviation field. It is quite likely that 
at the close of the present rearmament 
program, there will be a great expansion in 
commercial aviation. If this expectation is 
justified, it goes without saying that com- 
mercial airlines will have to enlarge their 
pilot staffs. But it is equally certain, in 
that event, that the airlines will not seek 
to enlarge their staffs from among com- 
mercial aviation school graduates but from 
those who have served in the air corps of 
the Army and Navy. Airlines have always 
taken the majority of their pilots from 
the Army’s and Navy’s Air Corps, owing to 
the fact that the military pilots obtain 
extensive and rigid training. The fact that 
there will be such a great increase of Army 
and Navy pilots in the next few years may 
later intensify competition for jobs as com- 
mercial pilots. All these possibilities should 
be taken into careful consideration by the 
prospective pilot. 

The most effective means, then, of pre- 
paring for a career in aviation is through 
army service. Fortunately, the prelimi- 
nary training need not require the student 
to enlist. As part of the program of 
national defense, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has begun a student-pilot-train- 
ing program, in which it is hoped to train 
45,000 new pilots by June 1941. This 
program, carried out in cooperation with 
existing aviation schools, is for young men 
between the ages of 18 and 26. The stu- 
dent, at no cost to himself, receives 35 to 
50 hours of flying instruction. The train- 
ing is not sufficient, by any means, to 
entitle him to a transport pilot’s license, 
for whith 1,500 hours of flying experience 
is necessary. But if he is successful in his 
preliminary training, he may be chosen for 
a secondary course of an additional 40 to 
50 hours. 

At the end of this secondary course, he 
is eligible to accept a position as an ap- 
prentice-instructor or he may then join the 
Army or Navy Air Corps, obtaining credit 
for the training he has had. The Civil 
Aeronautics Authority’s program thus of- 


fers a twofold advantage: It enables the 
student to prepare himself for a national 
defense emergency and thus render a pa- 
triotic service to the nation; and moreover, 
it gives him the opportunity to obtain 
basic training in aviation, and with that 
knowledge, to decide whether to take avia- 
tion as his career. For more detailed in- 
formation on the student-pilot-training 
course, write to the Civil Aeronautics Au- 


Only Three Members of Original 
Roosevelt Cabinet Remain in Office 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S cabinet 

has seen a number of changes since he 
first took office in March 1933. Of the 
10 cabinet members who started out with 
him seven years ago, only three remain. 
They are Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes, and 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
Several of the original 10 members died; 
others retired to private life, or resigned 
to accept other posts in the government. 

This summer new faces appeared in the 
cabinet more rapidly than ever before. 
Henry L. Stimson, who replaced Harry 
Woodring as secretary of war, was already 
familiar with a cabinet officer’s duties. He 
had been secretary of war in President 
Taft’s administration and secretary of state 
under President Hoover. In recent years, 
he has been a strong supporter of President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies. 

When Charles Edison resigned as secre- 
tary of the navy to run for the governorship 
of New Jersey, the President named Colonel 
Frank Knox to head the department. Knox, 
like Stimson, favors the methods which 
President Roosevelt pursues in handling 
foreign affairs, although the new Navy chief 
at one time frequently criticized the New 
Deal’s domestic policies in the editorials of 
the Chicago Daily News, which he publishes. 
Knox, of course, was the Republican vice- 
presidential candidate in 1936. 

Claude R. Wickard, the new secretary 
of agriculture, was the department’s under- 
secretary until he was promoted. He takes 





thority, Fourteenth Street, between E the place of Henry A. Wallace, who re- 
Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W., signed to campaign as the Democratic 
Washington, D. C, nominee for vice-president. 
7 
Information Test 
Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. If you 
miss too many of them a review of history and geography is advisable. Current 


American History 


1. Who was president of the United 
States during the Mexican War? 

2. What convention or conference 
held during the War of 1812 was at- 
tended by persons who would now be 
called “fifth, columnists”? 

3. When and from whom were the 
following territories acquired: Louisi- 
ana; Alaska; Florida; Texas; Puerto 
Rico; California? 

4. Whom do you associate with each 
of the following expressions: 

(a) “Too proud to fight.” 

(b) “The federal union; it must and 
shall be preserved.” 

(c) “You can fool all the people 
part of the time, and part of the 
people all the time, but you can’t fool 
all the people all the time.” 

(d) “My country, right or wrong.” 

(e) “Back to normalcy.” 

(f) “Let no guilty man escape.” 

(g) “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” 

Ch) “The forgotten man.” 

(i) “We have met the enemy and 
they are ours.” 

(j) “Go west, young man, and grow 
up with the country.” 

5. Which came first, the Tariff of 
Abominations or the California gold 
rush? 


Geography 


1. If a straight line were drawn 
from Chicago to the South Pole, what 
South American countries would it 
cross? 


2. Which is nearer to Chicago: Kan- 
sas City or New York? 


3. What is the leading wheat-pro- 
ducing state? 


4. What is the fifth largest city in 
the United States? 


5. In what state is each of the fol- 
lowing: Santa Fe; White Mountains; 
source of Mississippi River; Grand 
Coulee Dam; center of the rubber 
manufacturing industry? 


6. What and where are: Trinidad; 
Good Hope; Ganges; Caspian; Vlad- 
ivostok? 

7. What South American country is 
a heavy producer of tin? 





history questions refer to this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Current History 


1. What do the Republicans mean 
when they say that the Democrats 
have put the cart before the horse in 
the recovery program? 


2. Although both President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Willkie are in favor of 
strong national defense and eonscrip- 
tion, a sharp issue has developed be- 
tween them in the defense program. 
What is it? 

3. If Germany were to attempt an 
invasion of North America by way of 
the northern Atlantic route, on what 
islands would she be likely to seek 
air and naval bases? If the southern 
route were used, where would bases 
be sought? 


4. Why would it be difficult to de- 
fend continental United States with- 
out defending at least all North 
America and probably part of South. 
America? 


5. Why is the United States now 
building a two-ocean navy when it has 
always considered a one-ocean navy 
adequate? 


6. True or false: Although Phila- 
delphia is still our third largest city, 
its population today is smaller than 
it was in 1930. 


7. What two vital war materials 
does the United States obtain from 
the Dutch East Indies? 


8. With what two large American 
corporations are William S. Knudsen 
and Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., con- 
nected? 


9. With what important invention 
is Dr. Lee De Forest connected? 


10. What indications are there that 
Japan may be seeking an early show- 
down in the Far East? What factors 
in the world situation are favorable 
to Japan? 


11. How many members of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s original cabinet are 
still in office? 


12. For what purpose did President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King of Canada recently meet 
in New York state? 


13. At what vital points in the Brit- 
ish Empire have the Italians been 
striking? 








Wickard likes to recall that he is a “dirt” 
farmer—one who learned agricultural 
methods from actual experience instead of 
at an office desk. He still owns an Indiana 
farm, which his aging father oversees while 
the son is in Washington. Wickard’s asso- 
ciations with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration—part of the department’s 
domain—began in 1933. A year later he 
came to Washington to join the depart- 
ment, and was promoted a number of times 
before he finally succeeded Wallace. 

As we go to press, it is not certain who 
will succeed Secretary of Commerce Harry 
Hopkins and Postmaster General James A. 
Farley. Jesse Jones, head of the Federal 
Loan Administration, has been offered the 
commerce post, which Hopkins was forced 
to give up because of ill health. Farley 
accepted a post with a private corporation 
after he announced his resignation from the 
Post Office Department; his successor has 
not been named. 

In addition to the above posts, the present 
cabinet includes Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and Attorney 
General Robert Jackson. 








+ SMILES + 























“YEH, BUT WHAT ABOUT THE SPLINTERS?” 


NOFZIGER tN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


First Mosquito: “What are you so happy 
about?” 

Second Mosquito: “I just passed my screen 
test.” —PrINCcCETON TIGER 





“Daddy, can you help me with my geog- 
raphy lesson?” 

“No, son, they’ve changed the names of all 
the places I knew.” —LABor 





“My boy, you'll never be able to support my 
daughter. Why, I can hardly manage it my- 
self.” 

“Tell you what, sir—let’s go fifty-fifty.” 

—Tw-Bits 





“T do odd jobs in a millinery shop.” 
“Yes, my girl is wearing one of them.” 
—EXCHANGE 





Trainer: ‘Well, old man, I’m afraid you're 
licked now.” 

Boxer (gazing dizzily): “Yes, I should have 
got him in the first round, when he was 
alone.” —Los ANGELES TIMES 





“When you wait on the table tonight,” in- 
structed the hostess, “please don’t spill any- 
thing in front of all my guests.” 

“Don’t worry, ma’am,” replied the new 
maid, “I don’t talk much.” 

—Caprer’s WEEKLY 





“How did you get that bump?” 
“My wife threw a vase at me.” 
“Why didn’t you duck?” 
“T did, but she allowed for it.” 
—Watt Street JOURNAL 





“Does the giraffe get a sore throat if he 
gets wet feet?” 
“Yes, but not until the next week.” 
—-CLipPep 





Candidate: ““How did you like my speech 
on the agricultural problem?” 
Farmer: “It wasn’t bad, but a good day’s 
rain would do a heap more good.” 
—Santa Fe Macazive 





“Junior, it may be cruel to tell you, but at 
the party last night your sister promised to 
become my wife. Will you ever forgive me 
for taking her away?” 

“Forgive you?” asked Junior. ‘Why, that’s 
what the party was for.”—Capper’s WEEKLY 





“Ts she pretty?” 
“Well, she always gets a seat in a crowded 
bus.” —ANSWERS 
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September -- 1940 


At the beginning of September, the war, 
then entering its second year, cast a heavy 
shadow across the United States. Problems 
of defense and foreign policy were upper- 
most in the public mind. The nation was 
deeply stirred by the debate in Congress 
on conscription, and a determined effort 
was being made to find out how well the 
general defense program was going. In 
Congress and in the press, charges were be- 
ing made that the program was lagging. 
These charges were emphatically denied 
by those in authority. The issue was con- 
fused and reports were conflicting. There 
was talk of a congressional investigation. 

An extremely important development was 
the negotiation by which the United States 
was to lease air and naval bases on British 
possessions from Canada to the West In- 
dies. It is hard to overstate the long-time 
significance of such a step. There was a 
widespread interest in the possible sale of 
50 or more old destroyers to England. 

The American people, whose humane 
impulses are always strong, were inquiring 
how they might give relief to the hungry 
in the European nations which had been 
conquered by Germany, and how they 
might bring English children to the United 
States. These attempts appear to be 
blocked (a) by England’s refusal to allow 
food to move through the blockade to Ger- 
man-occupied territory, and (b) by Ger- 
many’s refusal to guarantee safe passage 
of children to the United States. 

There was a lull in the presidential 
campaign which will be broken next week 
when the Republican candidate, Wendeli 
L. Willkie, begins an extensive speech- 
making tour in the West. 


After five years of operation, the federal 
social security program has paid out 


around three billion dollars in unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, in old-age pen- 
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sior . and in benefits for needy dependent 
childven and blind persons. Since the act 
which established the program was signed 
in 1935, nearly 50,000,000 workers have 
received social security numbers and have 
contributed to the funds from their wages. 
Their employers, likewise, have supplied 
an amount equal to the sums paid by the 
wage earners. 
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The Week at Home 





GRID GIANTS READY FOR CONSCRIPTION 
Members of the New York Giants professional football squad devote an hour daily to military training while 


preparing for the football season. 


The conscription measure, if enacted by Congresss, will probably cut deeply 


into the ranks of athletes. 


The amounts which these people earn, 
of course, determine the size of the checks 
which they receive when they are out of 
work or when they retire at the age of 65. 
Each of the 48 states cooperates financially 
with the federal government in making 
the plan work. Much of their attention 
has been devoted to supplying assistance 
to the widows and orphans of workers 
who were enrolled in the social security 
program. The employment service of the 
program, too, is busily engaged at finding 
jobs for workers who are idle; this ac- 
tivity has been responsible for filling 
5,000,000 jobs in 18 months. 


Largest Y. S. Cities 


One of the most interesting reports of 
the year is to be found in the 1940 census 
figures. Here is a list which shows how 
the population changed in the nation’s 25 
largest cities during the 10 years since the 
last census was taken: 


1940 1930 
Rank City Rank 1940 Pop. 1930 Pop. 
1 New York 1 7,380,259 6,930,446 
2 Chicago 2 3,384,556 3,376,438 
3. Philadelphia 3 1,935,086 1,950,961 
4 Detroit 4 1,618,549 1,568,662 
5 Los Angeles 5 1,496,792 1,238,048 
6 Cleveland 6 878,385 900,429 
7 Baltimore 8 854,144 804,874 
8 St. Louis 7 813,748 821,960 
9 Boston 9 769,520 781,188 
10 Pittsburgh 10 665,384 669,817 
11 Washington 14 663,153 486,869 
12 San Fran. 11 629,553 634,394 
13 Mi!waukee 12 589,558 578,249 
14 Buffalo 13 575,150 573,076 
15 New Orleans 16 492,282 458,762 
16 M’neapolis 15 489,976 . 464,351 
17. ~— Cincinnati 17 452,852 451,160 
18 Newark 18 428,236 442,337 
19 Kan. City 19 400,175 399,746 
20 —=—‘Ind’apolis 21 386,170 364,161 
21 Houston 26 386,150 292,352 
22 Seattle 20 366,847 365,583 
23 +Rochester 22 324,694 328,132 
24 ~— Louisville 24 318,713 307,745 
25 Denver 29 318,415 287,861 


Jersey City, New Jersey, and Portland, 
Oregon, were crowded off the list by 
Houston, Texas, and Denver, Colorado. 


Torpedo Plane 


Dr. Lee De Forest’s recent announce- 
ment that he hopes to have a radio-con- 
trolled “flying bomb” perfected within a 
year—startling and amazing though it may 
seem—is readily believed. An amateur in- 
ventor making the same statement would 
command little attention, but De Forest, 
who discovered the vacuum tube, which 
makes radio broadcasting possible, is ac- 
cepted as an authority. 

The flying bomb—or “television torpedo 
plane” as he calls it—is still in the labora- 
tory’ stage. However, Dr. De Forest is 
far enough along with his experiments to 
point out that it might be used by the 
United States military forces for aerial 
surveys and for bombing raids. The plane 
itself could be made of light, inexpensive 
plastic material. Since it would not carry 
human pilots, gunners, and bombers, it 
would not have to be equipped with heavy 
armor plate. 

The success of the robot plane’s opera- 


tion will depend on the television trans- 
mitter which it is to carry in place of a 
crew. This set will take pictures of the 
territory over which the plane is flying, and 
flash the scenes to a control plane—manned 
by human pilots—some miles away. From. 
these pictures, the operators can tell how 
to maneuver the plane to keep it away 
from attackers, and where its bombs should 
be released. These decisions will be relayed 
to the robot ship by radio, which will 
operate the pilotless plane’s controls. Even 
if a robot plane is shot down, its loss 
would not be as costly as the crash of an 
expensive bombing plane carrying human 
pilots. 


Tin and Rubber 


As a result of Japan’s recent threats to 
take over the Dutch East Indies, with 
their rich supplies of tin and rubber, the 
United States government and private in- 
dustry are cooperating to find ways of 
insuring that we have sufficient supplies 
of these two vital materials. Nearly all 
the world’s tin and rubber have come in 
recent years from the Dutch colonies in 
the Far East. Now Japan appears to be 
seeking control of the supplies. 

The National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission is helping private companies to lay 
in large stocks of both materials while they 
can still be purchased in the Indies. Sev- 
eral chemical substitutes for rubber have 
been developed by American companies 
within the last few months, but the tin 
problem is farther from being solved. 

Within a few months, it is believed, 
enough of the artificial rubber can be 
produced to supply more than half the 
country’s demand. Within a year, all the 
nation’s rubber can be produced artificially, 
from such things as oil, natural gas, air, 
and soap. 

While great quantities of low-grade tin 
ore are available in the South American 
country of Bolivia, only the British Isles 
now have facilities for refining the metal. 
Negotiations are in progress to build smelt- 
ers with American capital, possibly in 
Bolivia, more probably in the United States. 


State of Business 
Business conditions in the United States 


today are, in a number of respects, better 
than they have been at any time since 
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TIRES FROM SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
This tire born in the chemist’s laboratory is receiving 
@ test to determine its ho sO aa as compared 
to real rubber. 


1929. As a matter of fact, the nation’s 
industrial output is well above the high 
peaks of 1928-1929. Of course the popula- 
tion of the country has considerably in- 
creased during the last decade, so there are 
many more people to consume the goods 
which are being produced. What is more, 
a large part of the recent increase in pro- 
duction is in the form of war materials— 
materials which cannot be used to improve 
living conditions. 

Nevertheless, the situation is more en- 
couraging than it has been for some time. 
It is estimated that about 750,000 unem- 
ployed workers have gone back to their 
jobs in the last year. The number of 
jobless still ranges from seven to nine mil- 
lion. The relief rolls have been reduced 
from 1,977,000 a year ago to 1,708,000 
today, a drop of about 270,000. 

As the armament program gets increas- 
ingly under way, industrial production may 
be expected to rise, unemployment to drop, 
and relief rolls to decline. But thoughtful 
people are already giving serious attention 
to the question of what will happen if the 
world situation clears up to such an extent 
in the next several years that we will no 
longer have to spend huge sums on defense. 
How can we then keep production at a 
high level and hold unemployment down? 
It is not too early to begin giving thought 
to the many aspects of this problem. 


William Kuudsen 


William S. Knudsen’s job on the National 
Defense Council’s Advisory Commission is 
to get speed and more speed out of industry 
in the production of guns, planes, tanks, 
and all the other 
equipment of modern 
warfare. To accom- 
plish this, he is spend- 
ing long hours at his 
desk in the Federal 
Reserve Board build- 
ing, urging the army 
chiefs to get their 
blueprints approved 
more quickly, telling 
corporation officials 
how their plants can 
adapt machinery to 
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the requirements of the military forces, 


and advising Congress where additional 
funds are needed. 

A powerfully built man, standing six 
feet three inches in height, Knudsen has 
come a long way since he landed in this 
country as an immigrant from Denmark 
41 years ago. He was 20 years old, and 
although he had a talent for mechanical 
work, there was only $30 in his pocket to 
last him until he could find a job. Before 
long, however, he was signed up by a New 
York shipyard to work as a reamer and 
a riveter. When the shipyard closed down 
in the winter, he was hired by the Erie 
Railroad to repair locomotives. ° 

His third job, as superintendent of a 
bicycle plant which made automobile parts, 
gave him his real start in American indus- 
try. When Henry Ford took over the 
small factory, he also took Knudsen— 
whose name was William S. now, instead of 
the unwieldy Signius Wilhelm Poul. After 
a time, Knudsen became production man- 
ager for Ford, but left in 1921 and soon 
joined General Motors. His new em- 
ployers tested him out in a number of 
promotions, and finally he was elected 
president of the giant corporation in 1937. 


Mercy Ships 


While the American Women’s Commit- 
tee for Mercy Ships for European Children 
is continuing its efforts, probably no ships 
will be sent to bring more British children 
to the safety of these shores. Because 
so many mines are planted in the waters 
around Europe, the German government 
will not promise safe passage for such 
ships, even though they are on mercy mis- 
sions. If anything should happen to such 
a mercy ship, the German government 
would be blamed, whether or not it were 
consciously responsible for the disaster. 
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The Week Abroad 


The Crucial Test 


September is likely to be the crucial 
month in the Battle of Britain. Military 
experts contend that if Germany has not 
succeeded in dealing a knockout blow to 
the British by the latter part of this month, 
her chances of early victory will be greatly 
lessened. This will be especially true if 
an actual invasion of the British Isles is 
contemplated. Beginning around Septem- 
ber 21 and continuing through the months 
of October and November, the weather is 








THE SHOWDOWN 
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extremely inclement. There are frequent 
storms, the islands are enveloped in fog, 
and the English Channel is very rough— 
so rough, in fact, that it would be difficult 
for the Germans to attempt a crossing. It 
is generally felt that if an invasion is not 
attempted this month, it must be delayed 
until after the winter is over. 

Despite the damage inflicted by the heavy 
air raids of the last month, the British 
are confident they can hold out. While 
the Germans may have developed some 
surprise scheme for bombing in foggy 
weather, the British feel that the stormy 
autumn and winter weather will reduce the 
effectiveness of the raids because it will 
be difficult for the planes to locate and 
hit their targets. 

Time is working for the British in an- 
other way. Their production of airplanes 
is mounting rapidly with respect to Ger- 
many’s and each passing month is expected 
to see an increase of imports of planes and 
other essential equipment from the United 
States. By spring, the British are confi- 
dent, Germany’s superiority in the air will 
have disappeared and they will be in a 
position to deal telling blows at the Ger- 
mans. It is all these factors which make 
September an important, if not decisive, 
month in the war. 


East African Campaign 


Of all countries directly or indirectly 
involved in the European war, none plays a 
more curious role than Egypt. That ancient 
kingdom, heir to a civilization 60 centuries 
old, is in the northeast corner of Africa, 
where some 16,000,000 people, mostly Mos- 
lems, cultivate their wheat, lentils, beans, 
sugar, fruits, and the long-fibered sea cotton 
for which Egypt is famous. 

Under the leadership of its young king, 
Farouk I, Egypt is officially a neutral 
country. But under the terms of the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936, Britain 
maintains troops, air and naval craft in 
certain specified areas of Egypt. From 
these bases British ships and planes sally 
forth to engage the Italian foe, and Italian 
aircraft similarly visit British bases in 
Egypt with bombs and machine-gun fire. 
Although Egypt broke off relations with 
Italy shortly after Mussolini declared war 
on Britain, its government has announced 
that it will not join the war unless it is 
attacked by Italy. 

That Egypt can remain aloof indefinitely 
is doubtful, however. It so happens that 
the old kingdom and its great river, the 
Nile, lie between Italian Libya and one of 





Mussolini’s chief objectives—the Suez 
Canal. So long as Britain holds that canal, 
Italy cannot break out of the eastern Med- 


iterranean. If Britain can be dislodged 
from it, the British forces in the Near East 
will probably collapse, leaving Italy 
supreme. 


The Italians have already made one im- 
portant move toward Suez. By driving 
British troops out of British Somaliland 
(see map) they have consolidated their 
hold on 1,185 miles of that part of the 
African coast which lines the narrow water- 
way leading from the Indian Ocean into 
the Red Sea. From this long, but barren, 
shore line, Italian planes can harry British 
troop and supply ships en route from India, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Malaysia to 
Suez. On the Arabian coast, which lies 
opposite, the British are strongly en- 
trenched around Aden, but they cannot foil 
all Italian air attacks on nearby shipping. 


Canadian Prime Minister 

The Canadian prime minister, William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, who is figuring 
prominently in the program of mutual 
defense with the United States, has spent 
a large part of his life studying the prob- 
lems with which he must deal as head of 
the government. He was educated at 
Toronto University and Harvard and was 
given a traveling fellowship to study eco- 
nomic conditions in England and on the 
continent. As a young man, he was an 
ardent reformer and for a time worked 
at Jane Addams’ Hull House in Chicago. 

His writings on social problems were 
largely responsible for his entry into public 
life. In 1900, he was made deputy min- 
ister in the ministry of labor and nine 
years later he became a full cabinet mem- 
ber in charge of the labor department. In 





1914, he was com- 
| missioned by the 
Rockefeller Founda- 


tion to study indus- 
trial relations in the 
United States, and he 
is today regarded as 
an authority on labor 
problems. 

King became prime 
minister first in 1921 
as head of the vic- 
torious Liberal party. 
If he completes the 
present five-year term, he will have served 
18 years as head of the Canadian govern- 
ment. Since the outbreak of the war, he 
has assumed sweeping control of Canadian 
affairs. 


Juan Pushes Ou 


Steadily and grimly the determined little 
people of Japan have been clearing the 
way for further moves in the Far East, 
during the summer months. Their first 
step was to reorganize their own govern- 
ment along totalitarian lines, under the 
leadership of Premier Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye. The second step on the domestic 
front has been a widespread diplomatic 
shake-up in which many important Japanese 
officials in the Western Hemisphere have 
been recalled, and new representatives ap- 
pointed to replace them. If this has any 
particular significance to the United States, 
it is not yet clear what it is. 

Although Japan’s position has not im- 
proved on the Chinese war front, one thorn 
in the Japanese flesh has at last been re- 
moved—the British have withdrawn their 
troops guarding the international areas in 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and Peiping. Since the 
fall of France, French influence in the Far 
East has steadily declined, and Japan has 
found her position in French Indo-China 
considerably stronger than last year. 

All is not bright in the western Pacific, 
however. If British troops have departed 
from Shanghai, American troops have taken 
over some of the former British sectors, 
and the Japanese army has not tried to 
hide its annoyance. What is more, the 
Japanese ambassador in Washington was 
recently warned by Secretary Hull that “a 
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time of reckoning must come if Japan 
persists in her present course.” 


Balkan Dispute 


Although Germany and Italy have often 
made a point of stirring up trouble in some 
parts of the world, they are very anxious 
to keep peace in southeastern Europe. The 
reason is simple. When there is trouble 
in that area the Balkan governments mobi- 
lize armies, and when large groups of men 
are held under arms there is not sufficient 
labor available to produce the grains, ce- 
reals, oil, and other products which the 
Axis powers need to carry on their war 
against the British Empire. 

This explains why the Germans are 
striving to settle the most disturbing of all 
Balkan problems—the Hungarian, Russian, 
and Bulgarian claims to territories given 
Rumania by the Allies at the close of the 
World War. A few months ago it seemed 
as though these claims might be settled 
quietly. Rumania yielded the province of 
Bessarabia to Russia, and a small piece of 
Dobruja to Bulgaria. Negotiations were 
begun with Hungary over the latter’s claim 
to the large and mountainous district of 
Transylvania. Recently, however, these 
negotiations collapsed and fighting broke 
out simultaneously along the Hungarian- 
Rumanian and Russian-Rumanian frontiers. 
Mussolini and Hitler have ordered Hungary 
and Rumania to settle their differences and 
settle them quickly, but whether they can 
prevent an explosion is anyone’s guess. 


Avenida de Mayo is the most important 
boulevard of Buenos Aires, the beautiful 
capital and metropolis of the Argentine 
Republic. It runs east and west through 
the center of the city. At its west end 
the huge many-columned Congress Hall, 
seat of the Argentine legislature, looks 
down the long avenue to a building of 
pinkish marble, the Government House, 
the residence of the president, and head- 
quarters of several administrative depart- 
ments. 

Something recently occurred at the ex- 
tremities of this avenue which stirred all 
Argentina. In Congress Hall a Senate 
committee found that the government had 
purchased an airport at a price five times 
its value, that bribes had been paid to high 
government officials. Although he was not 
named, the highest official of the republic, 
President Robert M. Ortiz, was implicated. 
President Ortiz, who, because of illness, had 
been forced to leave affairs of state in the 
hands of the vice-president during previous 
months, declared that his honor was at 
stake and resigned. In the political uproar 
which ensued, Congress quickly convened 
and voted almost unanimously not to ac- 
cept Ortiz’s resignation. The entire country 
seems relieved. Why? 

More was at stake in Argentina than the 
dignity of a few politicians. It was widely 
known that large and powerful groups were 
awaiting just such a scandal as an excuse 
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INT L. NEWS 


YOUNG REFUGEES 


When the liner Samaria brought a number of young 

British refugees to the United States recently, bunks 

were at a premium and at times some of the children 
slept in lifeboats. 


for overturning the “decadent democratic” 
system of rule. Large stores of arms and 
munitions had just been uncovered in the 
northern provinces, along with bales of 
German propaganda sheets and pictures of 
Hitler. It was this fact, seemingly, which 
caused Congress to rally so quickly to the 
president’s support. In speaking of the 
matter, Ortiz announced somewhat sadly 
that such failures cannot be blamed on 
democracy, but on individual weakness. 
The same thing could happen in a dictator- 
ship, he went on, but only in a democracy 
could it be brought to light, and the guilty 
ones punished. 


ROD in India 


Excluding telegraph lines and air-mail 
routes, the postal system of India covers 
more than 160,000 miles. Because much 
of the vast Indian hinterland lacks roads 
or bridges even of the crudest sort, more 
than half this mileage is covered by men 
who take the mail pouch on their back, 
some bells and a spear to scare off wild 
animals, and set off afoot. A long report 
from Simla, India, recently printed in the 
New York Times, reveals these rural mail 
runners in India to be unsung heroes en- 
gaged in a most hazardous occupation. 
Some scale the high mountains, and wend 
a precarious way among the glaciers and 
sheer cliffs where a single misstep would 
bring death. Some are on their way for 
months without sighting a human being. 

In the remote Indian villages, the rural 
postman is often the only contact with 
the outside world. His infrequent visits 
are sometimes the occasion of a half holi- 
day; he is regarded as an authority on 
almost anything, and is often called upon 
to sit in judgment on individual disputes 
among the villagers. If he carries ‘“‘collect” 
letters, he very frequently has to accept 
payment in the form of millet, eggs, water, 
or milk. In light of the dangers he faces, 
the rural postman of India might well 
smile at the hazards mentioned by the old 
Greek historian Herodotus in his famous 
tribute to postmen—‘Neither snow nor 
rain nor gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds.” 
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Norway. Greenland is 685 miles more. 
Once established in Greenland, the Ger- 
mans would be only 620 miles from the 
coast of Labrador. Or they might take a 
southerly course and occupy the Azores. 
Then they would be a third of the way 
across the Atlantic. Another hop would 
carry them to Bermuda. Then they would 
be within striking distance of the United 
States. 


The British Fleet 


Germany cannot take these island bases 
in the Atlantic so long as the British navy 
is in the way—or she probably cannot. It 
is possible, however, that Britain may be 
crushed soon and the British navy put out 
of commission. If this should happen, we 
might read in our papers some morning 
that Germany had occupied Iceland and 
Greenland just as she occupied Norway 
last April. What would we do about it? 
What could we do about it? 

If our navy were in the Atlantic we 
could probably blast the Germans out of 
these islands. The German navy, com- 
bined with the Italian navy, is smaller than 
ours. But our navy is not in the Atlantic. 
It is in the Pacific. It lies in Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, looking after American interests 
in the Pacific. It is a threat against Japan. 
It is kept there to exert a restraining in- 
fluence upon the Japanese; to keep them 
from seizing the Dutch East Indies and 
perhaps the Philippines and from building 
a great empire in the Pacific. 

Our navy is not now large enough to 
control the Atlantic and, at the same time, 
to threaten Japan in the Pacific. It is not 
a two-ocean navy. If the present building 
program is continued for six or seven years, 
it will be. But at present it is not. So 
long as we hold the Panama Canal, we 
can bring it back to the Atlantic, but that 
will take time and will involve the defeat 
of our Pacific Ocean policies. 

If the British fleet should not only be 
rendered inactive but should actually fall 
into the possession of Germany, our situa- 
tion would be even more difficult, for the 
British navy is about the size of our own. 
If it were combined with the German and 
Italian navies, the Germans and their allies 
would have a decisive superiority in the 
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America Ponders Its Detense 


(Continued from page 1) 


Atlantic, even though our entire navy were 
concentrated in the Atlantic. The superior- 
ity would probably not be great enough 
to permit the Germans to send their navy 
across the Atlantic to attack us in our own 
waters, for a navy must be about twice the 
size of an opposing fleet if it is to cross an 
ocean and fight successfully. But the Ger- 
man navy, under those circumstances, 
would probably be large enough to make 
possible the seizure of Iceland, Greenland, 
the Azores, and other bases in the Atlantic. 
Whether this would give the Germans 
power to make a dangerous attack upon 
us from the air would depend largely upon 
the speed with which the attack might be 
made. There is this in our favor: Even 
though the Germans should seize the British 
fleet, they probably could not man and 
operate the ships for a long time—prob- 
ably for a year or a year and a half. By 
that time we shall have a much larger air 
force than we now have, probably a large 
enough force to protect ourselves against 
attack. Germany has demonstrated the fact 
that even though a nation does not com- 
mand the seas it may protect itself by its 
air forces if they are sufficiently strong. In 
a year or a year and a half, our air forces 
may be strong enough to beat off an attack 
which must be carried across the ocean, 
even though the attackers have acquired 
steppingstones along the way. 


Air and Navai Bases 


The strength of our position will depend 
very largely upon our possession of a suf- 
ficient number of air and naval bases along 
the Canadian border and in the Caribbean 
region. We need many strong bases for 
our ships and planes if we are to operate 
successfully against enemies. Our chief 
strength will lie in the fact that we will 
have more of these bases near at hand 
than our enemies can possibly obtain. We 
can see, therefore, how important it is 
for the United States to obtain bases in 
Canadian territory and in the islands now 
held by England in the Caribbean region, 
such as Bermuda, the Bahamas, and Trini- 
dad. The recent negotiations by which the 
United States is to acquire these bases are, 
therefore, very significant indeed. If bases 
are obtained, our defensive position will be 


very much stronger. The other side of the 
picture is, of course, that our working so 
closely with the British and Canadians 
carries us nearer to war with Germany. 

The general situation being as it is, what 
should the United States do to insure its 
defense? Certain steps suggest themselves: 

1. We should speed the production of 
airplanes. There is scarcely an American 
who does not agree to that. The President 
has suggested and Congress has adopted a 
program for increasing our air forces dras- 
tically. The Republican candidate, Mr. 
Willkie, and Republicans in Congress en- 
dorse the program. We now have about 
6,000 planes. Six thousand more are under 
construction, and Congress has appro- 
priated money for a fleet of 25,000 planes. 
More money will probably be appropriated 
later. There is much confusion about the 
speed with which this program is going for- 
ward, and there is a difference of opinion 
on that point. But the National Defense 
Advisory Commission declares that we are 
now building at the rate of 10,000 planes 
a year and that by January 1, 1941, we 
shall be building at the rate of 18,000 a 
year, and a year later at the rate of 36,000 
a year. 


2. It is agreed among leading Democrats 
and Republicans in Congress and out that 
we should also speed our naval building, 
and that is being done, though naval con- 
struction moves slowly. It takes a long 
time to build a warship. If present plans 
are carried out, our navy will be almost 
three times as large in 1947 as it is today. 
But much can happen in seven years. 

3. The question of what we should do 
for the army is a sharply controversial 
one. It is agreed that we should rush the 
production of equipment. We should pro- 
duce antiaircraft guns, artillery, rifles, 
tanks, and other equipment rapidly. We 
are not now doing this, but we are getting 
ready. Probably it will take two years for 
us to build complete equipment for a fair- 
sized army—an army of, let us say, a mil- 
lion men. Whether or not conscription is 
necessary has been bitterly debated in 
Congress during recent weeks. 

Now we come to three big problems of 
foreign policy having to do with our de- 
fense. The first has to do with our rela- 
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Problems 


tion to Great Britain. Is it so important 
to us to keep the British navy between us 
and Germany that we should help to keep 
the British from being crushed? Should 
we act quickly and as powerfully as pos- 
sible to prevent a total German victory in 
Europe? President Roosevelt and Wendell 
Willkie both say that the defeat of England 
would be a calamity for us. They say that 
we should help the British by measures 
“short of war.” Both oppose, or say they 
oppose, our actually going to war. 


A Sharp Issue 


While the two presidential candidates 
are in substantial agreement on this point, 
each party, the Democratic and the Re- 
publican, is split wide open on the issue. 
There are many Democrats who refuse to 
follow President Roosevelt. They think 
that we should remain neutral, should not 
depend upon the English fleet for our de- 
fense, and should not help England in the 
present crisis. There are many Repub- 
licans who take a similar position and thus 
range themselves against their candidate, 
Mr. Willkie. The issue is a very important 
one in American life today, though not an 
issue between the two parties. 

The fact is that during the last hundred 
years we have most of the time depended 
upon the British fleet to control the 
Atlantic. Those in charge of American 
foreign policy and American defense 
measures have figured that it was in Eng- 
land’s interest the same as ours to prevent 
other nations from acquiring a foothold in 
the Western Hemisphere. We have felt 
that if an attack should be made upon the 
Western Hemisphere, the British navy 
would oppose it. Accordingly, we have 
not maintained a two-ocean navy. 

If the British fleet should be destroyed 
or should fall into German hands before 
we develop a two-ocean navy, the danger 
to the United States, as has already been 
indicated, would be great. On the other 
hand, if we range ourselves alongside the 
British so decisively as to bring us into 
war with Germany while we are still so 
unready to fight, the danger would be 
great. It is possible that England might 
be crushed, even though we helped her to 

(Concluded on page 7, column 3) 
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hope that England will win the war and he 
voices his alarm at the consequences to 
us if she does not. He says, furthermore, 
that he would not hesitate to recommend 
war if he thinks it in the interest of Ameri- 
can defense. It would seem, therefore, that 
the issue concerning how far we should 
go in helping England must be fought out 
between factions of the Democratic party 
and factions of the Republican party, rather 
than between candidates of the opposing 
parties. 


National Defense: Here again we 
have agreement on general objectives. 
The President and Mr. Willkie both favor 
a drastic program of preparedness. Both 
favor conscription. The issue is this: 
Would the Roosevelt administration or a 
Willkie administration be more efficient in 
carrying out the defense program? 

Mr. Willkie charges gross inefficiency on 
the part of the present administration. He 
says that much has been planned but little 


done. He says that insufficient attention 
is being given to defense in the air. Other 
critics of the administration are even 


more severe. Oswald Garrison Villard, 
writing in The New Republic for August 19, 
makes sweeping charges against the defense 
measures of the administration. He says 
that neither the navy nor the army has 
been modernized, that all the defense serv- 
ices are shot through with red tape, that all 
the war preparations are disorganized. He 
says that Willkie could not do worse, 
and probably would do much better, if 
elected. 

The New Republic, speaking editorially 
in the same issue, replies that preparedness 
would bog down under Willkie because he 
and his advisers would not be sympathetic 
to labor and would not have the cooperation 
of workers. 

Followers of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion point to the fact that the President has 
appointed prominent Republicans to head 
the Departments of War and Navy and 
that he has appointed the leading business- 
men of the nation—men like William S. 
Knudsen of General Motors Corporation 
and Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., of the 
United States Steel Corporation—to head 
the defense activities. They say that a 
president could not do more than he has 
done to get the complex machinery of pre- 
paredness into operation. 

The question of whether the defense 
work is actually going forward at a 
satisfactory rate is a very important one 
and should not be ignored. It is also com- 
plex and the facts are hard to obtain. The 
independent voter will watch carefully for 
evidence during the campaign to determine 
how effectively the preparedness program 
is working. He will not lightly dismiss 
the charges which are being made. It must 
be remembered that during the time that 
England was slipping into a possibly fatal 
state of unpreparedness, the leaders of the 
government were saying that everything 
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was going well and that 
their defenses were in good 
condition. The alarmists in 
England, the men who cried 
out that while preparedness 
plans looked well on paper 
they were not being carried 
out, the men like Winston 
Churchill who were severe 
critics, have been proved to 
be right. 


Therefore, we cannot be 
complacent in accepting the 
words of administration 
leaders. At the same time, 
we cannot accept criticism 
without proof. These criti- 
cisms may turn out to be 
carping attacks wholly with- 
out foundation. Our con- 
clusion is, therefore, that 
there is a defense issue— 
the issue of efficiency, that 
it is an important one and 
one which calls for thoughtful and non- 
partisan consideration. It is only in this way 
that intelligent decisions can be reached. 


New Deal Reforms: The New Deal 
administration of President Roosevelt 
has placed upon the statute books an 
impressive list of measures dealing with 
economic and social problems. These 
measures go to the heart of the industrial 
life of America. The Republican candidate, 
Mr. Willkie, accepts the most important of 
these measures in principle. He says that 
he believes in reform and in general he 
declares for: (a) the regulation of business 
monopolies; (b) the protection of labor’s 
right to organize; (c) minimum wages and 
maximum hours; (d) federal regulation of 
interstate utilities, securities markets, and 
banking; (e) the social security program; 
that is, old-age benefits and unemployment 
allowances; (f) measures to equalize the lot 
of the farmer with that of the manufacturer, 
either by parity of prices or other measures; 
(g) the encouragement of cooperative buy- 
ing and selling; (h) rural electrification. 

The Republicans will insist that Mr. Will- 
kie’s acceptance of these measures takes 
them out of the campaign. No doubt, as the 
campaign proceeds Mr. Willkie will urge 
that some features of this general program 
be amended. He says, for example, that 
the Roosevelt administration has stirred 
up class strife. This may indicate that he 
will call for changes in the administration of 
the National Labor Relations Act. The 
Democrats will insist that a Republican ad- 
ministration could not be expected to main- 
tain and support the New Deal measures 
to which Mr. Willkie gives lip service. 
They say that the fact that the Roosevelt 
administration has put into effect an impor- 
tant program of social and economic re- 
forms which even the Republicans endorse, 
is justification for the continuance of the 
New Deal in office. 


Recovery: How shall 
the nation be put on the road 
to sound recovery? That 
is one of the most important 
questions to be considered 
during the campaign. Both 
parties, of course, are 
anxious that there should 
be increased production in 
the United States. They 
are anxious that business 
should improve all along the 
line and that increasing 
numbers of workmen should 
be employed. But there 
is a difference of opinion 
concerning the way to start 
the upward movement and 
keep it going. The Demo- 
cratic position briefly stated 
is as follows: 

Wages in general should 
be high. Labor should be 
encouraged to organize so 
that the income of workers 
may increase. The attempt 
should be made to see to it 
that farmers get higher 
prices for their goods. This 
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must be done even if the government has 
to subsidize agriculture. If workers are 
not employed in private industry, they 
must be put to work by the government. 
If all these things are done, millions of 
people will find that they have more money 
in their pockets. Business will improve. 

The Republicans think that the New 
Deal has put the cart before the horse. 
They agree that workers should have fair 
wages. They endorse the New Deal pro- 
gram for agriculture, at least in part. They 
would support the unemployed in order to 
prevent distress. But they say that these 
measures will not produce good business. 
The way to start is to encourage business- 
men to take all hindrances out of their 
way so that they can make profits. Then, 
if they find that they can make profits, they 
will enlarge their plants, increase produc- 
tion, take on more men, and all this will 
start the country on the upward path to 
recovery. 

The Republicans say that the Roosevelt 
administration has discouraged business 
by putting burdensome taxes upon cor- 
porations. They say also that the gov- 
ernment has competed with private en- 
terprise in many instances. This has 
discouraged businessmen and has kept 
them from investing their money in new 
enterprises. 

As the campaign progresses, we may ex- 
pect that the Republicans will try to prove 
these general charges. Issues may develop 
concerning the form which taxation should 
take. Mr. Willkie says that the people 
must expect very heavy taxes. But he 
promises that they will be just and fair 
taxes. Exactly what does he propose and 
how would his plan differ from that of the 
Democrats? How will he go on with the 
program of relieving agriculture and of 
providing for the national defense without 
continuing to run the government into 
debt? These are specific questions which 
may be clarified as the campaign goes 
forward. We can see now the outline of 
issues bearing upon taxation, the regula- 
tion of business, relief, agriculture, and 
labor. All these issues are tied to the 
general problem of recovery. We may 
reasonably look for a clarification of these 
issues as the weeks go by. 

We have not mentioned the third term 
issue which, in many minds, looms largest 
of all. We reserve it for treatment in a 
later issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
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the full extent of our power. If this left 
us at war with a victorious Germany, con- 
queror of the continent of Europe and 
allied, as she soon might be, with Japan, 
the conqueror of Asia, our position would 
not be a happy one. Where does the 
greatest measure of safety lie, in trying to 
save the British navy or in withholding our 
support from the British and trying to de- 
fend ourselves in the Atlantic without the 
British navy if it should become necessary 
to do so? That issue is squarely before 
the American people. It.comes up in many 


different forms. Shall we sell destroyers 
to the English? Shall we share naval and 
air bases with them? Shall we sell them 
goods on credit if their cash runs out? 
Shall we go so far as to enter the war in 
their behalf? 


Relations with Japan 


Another big question which we face is 
this: Should we, under existing circum- 
stances, try to come to some sort of com- 
promise with the Japanese so that we may 
take our navy to the Atlantic? This would 
not be a pleasant thing to do. It would 
mean the reversal of the Far Eastern poli- 
cies which“we have held throughout the 
twentieth century. It would mean with- 
drawing opposition to the Japanese con- 
quest of the Far East. But have we the 
power to exercise a restraining influence 
upon Japan, even though we should wish 
to do so? Can we do this and, at the same 
time, protect ourselves against threats 
which may come in the Atlantic? This 
question is too big and too complex to 
consider adequately in a short space. We 
mention it, however, because it is a ques- 
tion which the nation cannot afford to 
ignore. 

We come now to the third of the issues 
of foreign policy relating to defense. If 
we are to confine ourselves to a defense of 
the Western Hemisphere, should we seek 
to defend the entire hemisphere; that is, 
all South America, as well as North 
America? The prevailing opinion is that 
we should do this. The Monroe Doctrine 
calls for a defense of all the Americas 
against aggression from without, and nearly 
everyone in the United States would like to 
see that policy maintained if it can be 
done. 


If hostile nations should get control of 
southern South America, they might under- 
take to edge their way northward step by 
step, and it would be hard to repel air at- 
tacks from territories they held. They might 
get far enough north to launch a successful 
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air attack upon the Panama Canal, and if 
the Canal were destroyed our whole de- 
fense program would be greatly weakened 
because our navy could not move from 
one ocean to the other. 

While most people, therefore, call for 
the defense of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere, there are military strategists who 
think that we should undertake merely to 
defend the Americas “north of the bulge”; 
that is, north of the line drawn westward 
from Natal, Brazil, across the continent. 
They would draw a line northward from 
Natal through the Azores, Iceland, and 
Greenland, and northward and westward 
from Peru through Hawaii and Alaska. 
They would make these lines the outer 
limit of our defenses. 


Whether or not it would be possible to 
protect all South America will depend to 
a great degree upon the cooperation which 
we have from the South American coun- 
tries, particularly Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile. There are large pro-Nazi elements 
in all these countries, but the present 
governments are working harmoniously 
with the United States in a plan of hemi- 
sphere defense. They will be more likely 
to stand with us, even though Germany 
applies pressure upon them, if they feel 
that we are stronger in fighting power than 
the would-be invaders. 
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There are two ideas back of the section 
of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER entitled, 
“From Knowledge to Action.” The first 
of these ideas is that it makes little differ- 
ence whether one is well informed or not 
if he does not make use of his facts and 
his opinions. The inactive citizen is a use- 
less citizen whether 
he is well informed 
or not. There are 
many useless citizens 
of this type. Many 
people appear to be 
satisfied if they know 
fairly well what is 
going on. Some of 
them are highly edu- 
cated and are able to 
discuss public prob- 
lems at great length. 
But as a matter of 
fact, they may exert less real influence in 
their communities than does an uneducated 
politician who knows very little concerning 
the problems of -his community or his 
country, but who “knows the ropes”’ politi- 
cally, and who takes the time and trouble 
to put this skill to use. Many counties 
and cities are run by persons who are dis- 
tinctly inferior both in knowledge and mo- 
tive. They control politics, which means 
that they control public action, while the 
well-educated men and women, or many of 
them, stand aside and complain because 
things are not going well. 


Students are likely to be offenders of 
the sort we have described. A _ student 
may rank high in his class. He may have 
at the tip of his tongue many facts about 
government. He may know what is going 
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on in his community and in the world. 
His grades may be the very best. And yet, 
as a matter of fact, his civic studies ‘may 
come to nought so far as the public good 
is concerned. They will amount to very 
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little unless he uses his information to the 
end that his community may be better 
and that national policies may be wiser. 
Too little attention has been given in 
the schools to results. It has frequently 
been assumed that a citizen needs merely 
to know about things. If schoolwork is 
well done, the assumption has been that 
all is well. If we had a wholly satisfactory 
method of grading a student in civics or 
current history, he would be given a good 
grade only if it could be shown that as a 
result of his studies he is actually exerting 
influence toward community betterment and 
toward a wiser solution of all public prob- 
lems. “What are you doing about it?” 
should be a question burned into the minds 
of every. student of the social studies. 
Investigations which have recently been 
made show that many students do very 
little “about it.” They pursue courses in 


civics or history or current history, and 
when they _get through they act in about 


the same way that students act who do not 
take such courses. Their reading is about the 
same. They listen to the same things on 
the radio. Their conversation appears to 
be unaffected. They take no more part in 
governing their cities—no more part in 
politics. 

It is true, of course, that students can- 
not act immediately on every question 
which they study. They must obtain back- 
grounds of understanding. They must 
know a great deal about problems con- 
cerning which nothing can be done at pres- 
ent. But a student who participates in no 
way in the solution of public problems is 
failing as a citizen. 

The second idea which we have in mind 
is this: The student may begin to partici- 
pate in the public life at once. He need 
not wait until he is a voter. Voting is 
merely one form of participation in the 
public life. 

Those who are taking a course in the 
social studies should look upon their class 
as a committee; a committee of young 
citizens who have come together at a very 
critical period in their nation’s history to 
talk over the problems which beset their 
communities and the nation, and to figure 
out what should be done about these 
problems. Their studies and their attend- 
ance in class should be considered as a 
form of public service. They are citizens 
of the United States and of their communi- 
ties. They owe an obligation to society. 
They have more time to serve society now 
than they will have at any later period of 
their lives. They are not under necessity 
now of making a living. They are attend- 
ing schools supported by the public and 
the chief objective of maintaining these 
schools is, or should be, the training of 
citizens to do their work better so that 
American democracy may be saved and 
may serve the people of America better. 

A class in the social studies should be 
considered as a group of young people 
who are finding out facts about the needs 
of their counties, their cities, and their 
nation; who are in position to decide what 
should be done to satisfy those needs; and 
who then form the habit of taking some 
action as citizens to put their opinions into 
effect. If students do not get into these 
habits of serving their communities and 
their country while they are in school, it 
is very doubtful whether they will ever 
form such habits. 


A Present-Day Problem 


If any group of Americans were to 
meet together today to talk about the 
problems of their country and to decide 
what should be done about these prob- 
lems, there is one very urgent question 
which would doubtless come before them. 
It is this: Should the United States help 
England to ward off the attack by Ger- 
many? That is a problem which Ameri- 
cans cannot dodge. There is a sharp 
difference of opinion throughout the coun- 
try, as we have shown in one of the main 
articles of this number of The American 
Observer. It may be a very serious thing 
if that question is not wisely decided. 
But who shall decide it? Since this is a 
democracy, should it not be decided by 
the weight of public opinion? Should 
not each citizen assume _ responsibility 
for informing himself as well as possible 
on the question, and should he not then 
immediately help mold public opinion 
toward a course which he conceives to 
be wise? 


If you wish to exert influence sanely and 
wisely on this question, your first step is 
to read widely. You should follow the 
debates which are going on in Congress. 
You may do this by reading the Congres- 
sional Record. Every high school in the 
land should have copies of the Congres- 
sional Record in its library. They can 
probably be obtained without charge by 
writing to the congressman of the district. 
He has a number of free copies for dis- 
tribution. If he does not have enough to 


serve the library, the Congressional Record 
may be obtained through subscription by 
writing to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. The Congres- 
sional Record contains not only addresses 
by members of the House and Senate (and 
many of the recent addresses bear upon 
the question we have stated), but the 
Record also contains many important mag- 
azine articles and newspaper editorials 
which are inserted in it by members of 
Congress. 

Every school library should also have a 
copy of Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature (H. W. Wilson Co., New York City). 
Through the use of the Readers’ Guide 
teachers and students may locate all the 
most important magazine articles on any 
subject. 

Students wishing to get an immediate 
start in their reading will find very helpful 
a debate between Frederick L. Schuman 
and Norman Thomas in the July Current 
History. 

You should not stop, however, with 
reading. After you have a fair amount of 
information you should talk things over 
with others. Do not carry on your dis- 
cussions at first for the purpose of con- 
vincing others, but rather for the purpose 
of obtaining ideas as well as giving them. 
If we are ever to become wise we must 
learn the art of cooperative thinking. 

Postpone your decisions until you have 
done a great deal of reading and talking. 
But do not postpone them too long. One 
must always make up his mind and act 
before he has all possible facts. He must 
make up his mind tentatively and work 
for the things in which he believes, while 
always being ready to change his opinions 
if new evidence appears. 

Once your convictions have been formed, 
you should try to make them effective. You 
may do well to talk to your local editor 
or other leaders of opinion. Perhaps you 
may form a group and a number of you 
go together to try to persuade those who 
have influence. Write to your congress- 
man, to editors of influential dailies, and 
to others with influence. Congressmen pay 
a great deal of attention to letters which 
they receive from their constituents. 

You may also associate yourself with 
groups of people who are trying to get 
action on the question in which you are 
interested. If you have made up your 
mind that the United States should help 
Great Britain and do it now, you might 
ally yourself with one of these organiza- 
tions: Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York; and Union Now, Union House, 10 
West 40th Street, New York. The first of 
these has local chapters in many cities. 
Your influence will be much more effective 
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if you work with others who are striving 
for the same ends. 

If you oppose our helping Great Britain 
—if you think this course dangerous—you 
may cooperate with one of these organiza- 


tions: National Council for Prevention of 
War, 532 17th Street, N.W., Washing- 


ton, D. C.; or Youth Committee Against 
War, 22 East 17th Street, New York. 
Follow the writings and the speeches of 
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men who are prominent in the discussion 
of the problem at hand. William Allen 
White is the chairman of the Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 
and he has written a great deal in behalf 
of the cause in which he believes. Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh has assumed leader- 
ship in opposing our associating ourselves 
with Great Britain. Follow his speeches 
as well as White’s. 


Sthraight Think ing 

Learn to think clearly and logically and 
fairly. One form of crooked thinking 
which you should avoid is the unfair ques- 
tioning of the motives of those whom you 
oppose. When, for 
example, our ambas- 
sador to France, Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, made 
an appeal for the sup- 
port of England, a 
personal attack was 
made upon him in 
Congress. He was 
called a slacker be- 
cause during the 
World War he held a 
position which kept 
him from seeing ac- 
tive service. This accusation against him, 
of course, had nothing whatever to do with 
the arguments which he presented. 

Similarly, when Senator Rush D. Holt of 
West Virginia took the other side in the 
controversy, opposing American participa- 
tion in the war and opposing conscription, 
he was called a fifth columnist and it was 
also charged that his relatives were slackers 
during the World War. 

Insinuations and accusations of this kind 
befuddle thinking. They are unworthy of 
intelligent citizens who are seeking the truth 
relative to great problems. Keep your mind 
on the issues and the evidence. 





H.&E 
CHARLES A. 
LINDBERGH 





Information Test Answers 


American History 

1. Polk. ‘2. Hartford Convention. 3. Louisi- 
ana from France in 1803; Alaska from Russia 
in 1867; Florida from Spain in 1819; Texas 
by annexation in 1845; Puerto Rico from 
Spain in 1898; California from Mexico in 
1848. 4. (a) Wilson; (b) Jackson; (c) Lin- 
coln; (d) Stephen Decatur; (e) Harding; (f) 
Grant; (g) Patrick Henry; (h) F. D. Roose- 
velt; (i) Commodore Perry; (j) Greeley. 
5. Tariff of Abominations. 
Geography 

1. None. 2. Kansas City. 3. Kansas. 4. Los 
Angeles. 5. Santa Fe, New Mexico; White 
Mountains in New Hampshire; source of 
Mississippi in Minnesota; Grand Coulee Dam 
in Washington; center of the rubber manu- 
facturing industry in Ohio. 6. Trinidad— 
island in West Indies; Good Hope—cape at 
southern tip of Africa; Ganges—river in In- 
dia; Caspian—sea in southern Europe; Vladi- 
vostok—city in Siberia. 7. Bolivia. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Aden (ah’den or ay’- 
den), Farouk (fah’rook), Fumimaro Konoye 
(foo-mee-mah’roe koe-noe’yeh), Ortiz (or’- 
tees), Peiping (bay’ping’), Somaliland (soe- 
mah’li-land), Tientsin (tin’tsin’). 





